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Four major speakers at UWF’s Sixth General Assembly, Philadelphia, June 19-22—left to right, 
Norman Cousins, Alan Cranston, General George H. Olmsted and Oscar Hammerstein IL 
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DAVID F. HOXIE, counsel, National Life Insurance Co. 
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Washington 
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A WINNING CAUSE 


an address by 
Grenville Clark 


I am glad to speak briefly on the history and future of 
United World Federalisis. 

It is nearly seven years since the Dublin, New Hamp- 
shire, conference on how best to remedy the weaknesses 
of the United Nations. The ripples of that meeting still 
spread. All of the presidents of the UWF were there: Cord 
Meyer, Jr., Alan Cranston and now Norman Cousins—all 
three effective and devoted leaders. 

It is five years since the Asheville conference and the 
launching of UWF. The effort for world law and order is 
maturing. We have much more to learn, yet we have 
already learned much. We have endured irresponsible and 
false attacks and have survived them. We have brought 
our opponents into the open—the professional ultra-na- 
tionalists, the demagogues who live by stirring up emo- 
tional prejudices. We have had internal differences over 
doctrine, and some indeed have left our ranks, so that 
we stand now with smaller numbers than in our first flush 
of enthusiasm and over-optimism. But we are no less de- 
voted to our cause and we are more experienced, more 
compact and more mature in our thinking. 

What of the future? 

Two things are essential—namely, clear thinking and 
persistence. We must constantly revise and clarify our 
thinking and improve the statement of our doctrine. 

As to doctrine, we should right now, I believe, stress 
the necessity of disarmament which is not only universal 
and enforceable but also complete. We should stress the 
demonstrable fact that while the arms race continues, it is 
impossible to deal adequately with the vast problem of 
the world’s undeveloped areas. We should demonstrate 
that total disarmament, world development and world 
order are all one and the same thing, that they are all de- 
pendent on working out institutions of strictly limited but 
genuine world federation. We should, as our immediate 
goal, center our efforts on helping to obtain a fundamental 
revision of the United Nations Charter in 1955-56. 

Finally, and above all, we need confidence and per- 
sistence. Our case is fundamental. Its logic and need 
become ever more apparent to thinking men and women 
the world over. But its enemies are powerful, too. They 
are not to be overcome in a year. 

Success is not inevitable, for, as Justice Holmes ob- 
served, the mode in which the inevitable comes to pass is 
through effort. But with good leadership, clear thought and 
obstinate persistence we can, in the words of George Wash- 
ington, raise a standard to which the wise and honest can 
repair. 

By these means success is not only possible but likely 
and perhaps sooner than we dare to predict. In any case, 
ladies and gentlemen, we can but persist in our effort for 
world order and justice under world law. In fair weather 
or foul, let us steer straight for that port. It is the great 
cause of our day. 

And make no mistake about it, my friends, if we stick 
at it, we have a winning cause. 

MR. CLARK, a vice president of UWF, is the author of A Plan 
for Peace. An outstanding lawyer, Mr. Clark recorded the above 


address for delivery before the Sixth General Assembly in Phil- 
adelphia, June 22nd. 
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EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Unity, the keynote of last year’s 
Assembly in Des Moines, Iowa, con- 
tinued to be the theme of UWF gath- 
erings as 342 official delegates from 
twenty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia met at the Bellevue-Strat- 
ford Hotel in Philadelphia, June 
19-22, for UWF’s Sixth General As- 
sembly and inaugurated a new presi- 
dent, Norman Cousins, editor of THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW (see below). 

Thirty-three official observers 
from twenty-six national organizations 
and 326 other UWF observers and 
alternate delegates were on hand to 
see the Assembly adopt, with few dis- 
senting votes, an action program ori- 
ented on UN Charter review by 
1955-6 and a special committee report 
designating specific standards and re- 
quirements for the national office, 
branches and chapters. 

On only two questions was there 
any serious dissension in the debates. 
One was a question of precedence in 
the appointment of a new member to 
the national staff which was settled 
amicably by almost unanimous con- 
sent (see below). 

The other, a more complicated 
question involving a Maryland branch 
proposal that would establish a per- 
manent membership while doing away 
with yearly dues for members, once 
those members had paid an initial fee, 
was decided almost unanimously when 
a compromise motion won on a teller 
vote, 406-53. 

The compromise stated that the 
provision of the present by-laws in- 
volving the amount and distribution of 
dues be deleted and that both the 
amount and_ distribution of dues 
should be fixed by the National Exec- 
utive Council, subject to a minimum 
of $1 dues and a maximum of $7.50. 

Unity of another sort—this with 
the world federalist movement—was 
also in evidence at Philadelphia. For 
the first ‘time messages of good will 
and best wishes in the common goal 
of all federalists were received from 
federalist movements in seven foreign 
countries: Australia, Canada, Den- 
mark, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands 
and Norway. 

U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations Ernest A. Gross, who was 
scheduled to address the open meet- 
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Harmony and Concord Mark Sixth 
General Assembly in Philadelphia 


ELECTS COUSINS THIRD UWF PRESIDENT 


ing at the Assembly, was forced to 
cancel his engagement because of a 
crisis in the UN Security Council. 

Ambassador Gross wired Alan 
Cranston, UWF’s outgoing president, 
that Soviet germ charges underscore 
need for unity of free world in defense 
of the principles of the Charter. 

He said his wire expressed his 
appreciation of “UWF's activities to 
develop understanding of UN accom- 
plishments and to promote support 
for its programs.” 

At the fifth birthday banquet on 
Saturday evening, June 21, $71,529 
was pledged by the 523 persons at- 
tending. Oddest donation was a few 


General George H. Olmsted delivers his 
address during the Birthday Banquet (see 
p. 15 for excerpts from General Olmsted’s 
eddress). 


shares of stock in a combination auto- 
mobile-airplane, the Airphibian, by its 
inventor, Robert E. Fulton, Jr., of 
Newtown, Conn. 

For more Assembly news, see 
below. 


Program 


UWF’s program for the coming 
year, which seeks to combine immedi- 
ate goals with broad, long-term ob- 
jectives, will center attention on a 
possible UN Charter Review Confer- 
ence by 1955. 

The immediate political goal is to 
have the U.S. government support the 
calling of a UN Charter Review Con- 


ference by 1955 to amend the Charter 


of the UN, enabling it to carry out 


the principles embodied in the UWF 
policy statement. 

Delegates also approved pro- 
vision stating that “a high priority 
should be given in 1952-53 to a 
study, at all levels of UWF, of UN 
Charter amendment.” 

To achieve the political goal of 
U.S. support of the calling of a UN 
Charter Review Conference, the As- 
sembly program committee recom- 
mended the following action: 

e Activity by individual mem- 
bers in political parties on the local 
level; 

e Contacting Congressional can- 
didates to acquaint them with the 
objectives of UWF; 

e Securing passage of resolutions 
on national levels supporting steps to- 
ward world federation; 

e Stimulating U.S. participation 
in the UN in such ways as supporting 
measures which would increase U.S. 
support of the UN and by cooperating 
with such groups as the State Depart- 
ment Advisory. Committee on Disar- 
mament and the UN Disarmament 
Commission. 


e Charter Revision 


UWF's UN Charter Revision 
Committee reported to the new Na- 
tional Executive Council on June 22 
that it had held its first meeting on 
June 7, and had decided to take the 
following action: 

e Define the essential areas in 
which Charter amendments are 
needed; 

e Connect and compare specific 
proposals for Charter amendment; 

e Prepare and distribute mate- 
rials on the subject designed to arouse 
popular interest; 

e Recommend to UWF various 
methods of action which will promote 
the calling of a Charter Review Con- 
ference; 

e Seek ways to work with other 
organizations on the problem. 

Established by the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee in December, 
1951, the committee was made a per- 
manent Council Committee by a 
maiority vote of the Philadelphia As- 
sembly. Its chairman is John Branch, 
Rochester, N. Y., attorney. 
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e@ Program Implementation 

This year for the first time a 
“program implementation” committee 
was convened at the Assembly. Pur- 
pose of the committee was to estab- 
lish minimum operating standards for 
both branches and chapters in order 
to better carry out the program adopt- 
ed by the delegates. 

Under the provisions of the im- 
plementation committee report stand- 
ards tor obtaining and holding state 
branch charters were drawn up. Ac- 
cording to the report, present branches 
and chapters should reach these stand- 
ards by June, 1953. 

In presenting the program imple- 
mentation report, chairman John Mi- 
nor, executive director of the Illinois 
branch, emphasized that his commit- 
tee was “not thinking in terms of 
discipline but was simply recognizing 
the fact that UWF was not going to 
be a strong, healthy organization until 
it adopted a unity of standards.” 

Among the requirements for a 
state branch charter are: 

e At least 150 members; 

e A functioning state or regional 
headquarters staffed by competent 
personnel; 

e A tunctioning executive coun- 
cil, committee or other governing 
body which meets at least three times 
a year; 

e A yearly branch action pro- 
gram, which is to be reported to the 
national office; 

e A program of regular visits to 
all chapters by branch representatives; 

e An agreement to send at least 
quarterly 25 per cent of contributions, 
unless special arrangements have been 
made with the controller; 

e An agreement to coordinate 
with the national office procedures for 
handling and reporting memberships 
and other record-keeping; 

e An agreement to raise funds 
annually for UWF’s budget. 

In respect to this last require- 
ment, each branch agrees each year to 
accept a negotiated financial quota 
made up of contributions and dues. 
The quota is to be determined accord- 
ing to a method developed by the 
Maryland state branch. 
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Similar requirements were set up 
for chapters. 

To hold their charters, branches 
and chapters are expected to adhere 
to the foregoing standards, the report 
states. It also directs that the national 
organization and branches should give 
effective field assistance to make it 
possible for branches and chapters to 
achieve these requirements. 


e HR 8167 


Support of House Resolution 
8167 and passage of a resolution to 
make U.S. contributions to the United 
Nations on a basis of “merit” rather 
than fixed percentages were voted on 
affirmatively by the delegates to the 
Assembly. 

In the resolution concerning HR 
8167, UWF stated: 

“UWF endorses the purposes of 
HR 8167 of the 82nd Congress of the 
United States, for the creation of a 
bi-partisan commission of government 
officials and private citizens to survey, 
analyze, and recommend concerning 
significant proposals for the creation 
and improvement of international 
organizations.” 

Turning to the United Nations, 
the Assembly urged in a resolution 
that Congress “continue and increase 
its support of the United Nations and 
its specialized agencies, and to make 
U.S. contributions on a basis of merit 
and not fixed percentages.” 


e Policy Changes 

Only minor changes were made 
in the simplified statement of policy 
and beliefs adopted a year earlier at 
Des Moines. 

Most changes involved adding 
the word “limited” before the phrase 
“world government” in most places 
where it appears in the statement. 
The effect of these additions is to em- 
phasize further UWF’s basic belief in 
a world government having powers 
adequate to prevent aggression and to 
maintain peace, and having only those 
powers specifically granted to it, thus 
guaranteeing to each nation complete 
internal sovereignty to manage its do- 
mestic affairs. 

On the statement of beliefs the 
phrase “We believe” at the beginning 
of each sentence was deleted in all but 
the first sentence (see p. 20). This 
was done for purposes of typograph- 
ical lay-out. 

Two new sentences were added 
to the section entitled “How It Can 
Be Done.” At the end of section 
two, “How This Program Strengthens 
American Foreign Policy,” the <As- 
sembly voted to append the follow- 
ing sentence written by Paul Shipman 


Andrews, Dean of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity Law School: 

“If security against aggression is 
achieved under enforceable world law, 
the U. S. and other nations would be 
freed from many compulsions caused 
by fear of aggression and each would 


Delegates register with Mary Ellen MacKay, 
National field secretary, on their arriva! 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


thus regain the initiative in the use 
of its sovereign control over its own 
concerns.” 

At the end of the following sec- 
tion, “Steps to be Taken,” is attached, 
“We Americans must not let fear of 
Soviet or other opposition discourage 
our efforts to work for a rule of law 
over the nations of the world.” 

In section four, paragraph four, 
“What if a Major Nation Refuses to 
Participate,” the phrase “a less-than 
universal federation” was changed to 
a “federation of those willing” and 
then the following two reasons were 
inserted between the previous second 
and third reasons: 

. if supported by nations rep- 
resenting a majority of the world’s 
people 3) might well reduce 
American fears that our allies might 
desert us as well as the fears of the 
other free nations that America may 
retreat into isolationism: 4) Might well 
demonstrate the workability of feder- 
alism.” 


@ Bricker Resolution 

By majority vote, delegates to 
the Assembly went on record as oppos- 
ing the Bricker Resolution in “its pres- 
ent form.” 

Introduced in the U.S. Senate on 
Feb. 7 by John W. Bricker (Rep.. 
Ohio), sjr 130 would amend the U.S. 
Constitution to limit the treaty-mak- 
ing power of the President. 

Sponsors of the resolution, which 
originally numbered fifty-nine Sena- 
tors, also held it would block a “loop- 
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hole” in the 
which it is now possible to amend the 
Constitution by international treaties, 
thereby by-passing the normal proc- 
esses of amendment as provided in 
the Constitution. 


Constitution through 


Without taking sides in that is- 
sue, UWF agreed with the intent of 
the Bricker resolution, holding that 
it was the federalists’ belief that the 
United States “should not be commit- 
ted to enter into . . . a federation by 
treaty or by executive agreement. 

“If the United States is to enter 

. a federation,” the UWF resolution 
stated, “the Constitution of the United 
States must be amended.” 

But the UWF resolution also said 
that as the Bricker resolution is now 
worded “it is very doubtful whether 
this country would have sponsored the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
or proposed the American plan for in- 
ternational control of atomic energy.” 

Four important dangers were seen 
by the delegates should the Bricker 
Resolution be incorporated in the Con- 
stitution: 


1. The rest of the world would 
be led to believe that the US. is re- 
buffing all attempts to establish just, 
enforceable world law and to effect 
fool-proof disarmament; 

2. Grave obstacles probably 
would be raised to settlement of our 
international disputes by arbitration or 
judicial proceedings; 

3. If international negotiations 
were not completely frustrated, the 
executive would be seriously handi- 
capped in negotiating agreements for 
the adequate defense of America and 
the West; 

4. Such a change in our Constitu- 
tion might preclude any possibility 
that the UN could be strengthened 
and improved in a UN Charter Re- 
vision Conference if held in 1955-6. 


e Atlantic Union 


In what turned out to be the 
last piece of business passed by the 
Assembly, UWF voted unanimously 
to cooperate fully with the Atlantic 
Union Committee and other organiza- 
tions seeking to achieve law and order. 

In a resolution introduced by 
A. J. G. Priest, member of UWF’s 
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National Executive Committee, UWF 
stated: 

“Resolved that this Assembly 
welcomes the suggestion of the Atlan- 
tic Union Committee that our two 
organizations work cordially side by 
side for the great objectives we share 
in common, and that we pledge our- 
selves to cooperate with the Atlantic 
Union Committee and other organiza- 
tions which seek to achieve law and 
order in our distraught world in all 
fields in Which such cooperation will 
promote our joint interests.” 

The Atlantic Union Committee, 
through its secretary, former Am- 


William S. Bernard, newly-appointed sec- 
retary of the Assoc. for Education in 
World Government (see story on p. 8). 


bassador to Norway, Lithgow Osborne, 
had wired earlier on June 22 its best 
wishes to the Assembly, adding: “We 
hope UWF and the Atlantic Union 
Committee will work accordingly side 
by side with the great objective we 
have in common.” 


e UN Resolutions 


A resolution calling on the plat- 
form committees of the Republican 
and Democratic parties to take the 
lead in proposing amendments to the 
UN Charter that would empower the 
UN to enact, interpret and enforce 
world law was approved by the As- 
sembly by unanimous vote. 

A second resolution to be pre- 
sented to both major parties, this one 
calling for the strengthening of the 
UN “through use, evolution and modi- 
fication where necessary,” and spon- 
sored by the American Assoc. for the 
UN, was endorsed by UWF’s National 
Executive Council at its first meeting, 
June 22. 

The aaun resolution was signed 
by 20 other organizations, including 
AFL, Amvets, Brotherhood of Railway 


Trainmen, Catholic War Veterans, 
Jewish War Veterans and Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. 

vFw qualified its endorsement 
adding its support of the UN was “as 


‘an association of sovereign nations,” 


@ 1952-53 Budget 


A budget of $200,000 for UWF’s 
national program during the 1952-53 
fiscal vear, which began July 1, was 
approved by the Assembly. 

This is approximately $70,000 
greater than the budget for the fiscal 
vear just completed. 

Purpose of the increase is to 
provide primarily for the addition to 
the national staff of full-time field 
representatives to travel and work 
with the branches and chapters and 
for a comprehensive public relations 
program. 

Whether or not the additions are 
made depends on the success of fund 
raising ventures during the coming 
months. 

The question of precedence in 
appointing new members to the na- 
tional staff came in for extensive de- 
bate during discussion of the report 
of the program committee on the 
Assembly floor. 

A substitute motion introduced 
by Rodney Shaw, field director of the 
Midwest states, making it mandatory 
to .appoint a national field worker 
before the addition of any other per- 
sonnel, exclusive of the executive vice- 
president but inclusive of a national 
legislative representative, won by a 
standing vote of 104-102. However, 
with the consent of the Assembly, 
Mr. Shaw withdrew his motion with 
the understanding that the matter of 
precedence would be “left to the good 
judgment of the incoming admini- 
stration.” 


e Student Revisions 


Lucy Law of Princeton, N. J., a 
student at Wellesley College, was 
elected chairman of the Student Com- 
mittee of the National Executive 
Council following a reorganization of 
UWF's former Student Division at a 
meeting of student delegates during 
the Assembly. 

The effect of the changes of the 
status of students within UWF is to 
integrate the student chapters into the 
general organization, while at the 
same time preserving some student 
autonomy. In the future, student ac- 


UN DAY 
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tivities will be under the direction of 
the special Student Committee of the 
National Executive Council, composed 
of students and adults, with students 
in the majority. It will advise the 
Council members on student affairs. 

Under the new structure, stu- 
dent representatives to the Executive 
Council will be elected annually by a 
caucus of all student delegates at the 
annual Assembly. 


In making the report for the 
coming year on the program of stu- 
dent activities, it was announced that 
a voluntary group known as the Stu- 
dent Program Research Board has 
been formed “to study and advise the 


Student Committee on program prob- 
lems peculiar to the student commu- 
nity . . . the primary effort will be 
directed towards improving local 
chapter activities.” 

The delegation reaffirmed _ its 
close cooperation with UWF § since 
they considered themselves “world 
federalists first and students second.” 


In making her address before the 
Assembly, the newly-elected chairman 
of the Student Committee, Lucy Law, 
requested that the members of UWF 
help out the students in three ways: 
1) that adult members attempt to 
establish one student chapter in an 
area where one does not now exist; 
2) that representatives on branch and 
regional councils establish a student 
committee made up of the student rep- 
resentatives to the State Council; 3) 
and that adult members subscribe to 
the bi-monthly publication, to be is- 


sued by the Student Project Research 


Board, which will be processed 
through National UWF and compiled 
at Iowa State University. 

John Branch, also chairman of 
UWF’s Committee on UN Charter Re- 
vision, was elected chairman of the 
Student Program Research Board. 
Other members of this board are Rob- 
ert Byrd, Richard Dale, David Han- 
son, Dale Miller, George Holt and 
Benjamin Ruekberg. 


e Cousins Elected 
UWF President 


Norman Cousins, editor of THE 
SATURDAY REVIEW, was unanimously 
elected third president of UWF at a 
meeting of the National Executive 
Council during the Sixth General As- 
sembly at Philadelphia June 19-22. 

Mr. Cousins, associated with 
UWF since its inception at Asheville 
in 1947 and former vice-president and 
member of the National Executive 


Assembly Panels and Workshops 


A special feature of the Sixth General Assembly 
was the working panel on current UN affairs, held on 
the afternoon of the opening day. 

The panel members and delegates attending the 
discussion heard Dr. Frederick P. Rope, public liaison 
officer with the U.S. Mission to the UN, and Harding 
F. Bancroft, Deputy U.S. Representative on the UN 
Collective Measures Committee, discuss U.S. attitudes 
toward current UN activity. The continuing attacks on 
the UN are causing increased concern in official U.S. 
circles, warned Dr. Rope, but the opposition to Ameri- 
can participation in UN affairs comes, in his opinion, 
from a small but strong group that is having an outsize 
effect on a large segment of American opinion that has 
been misinformed on matters concerning the UN. 

Pictured below on the left is Mr. Bancroft answer- 
ing a question from federalists on the panel which in- 
cluded Mrs. Edward W. MceVitty, shown on Mr. Ban- 
croft’s right, Philip Amram, at Mr. Bancroft’s left, and 
A. J. G. Priest and Dean Henry Brandis, Jr., not photo- 
graphed. In the same photograph on the extreme right 
is Dr. Rope. 

Another highlight of the Assembly was the work- 


shop on political action, with Harry Hollins III (shown 
below on the right), chairman of UWF’s political action 
committee, presiding. The workshop centered its atten- 
tion on UWF political action in the forthcoming presi- 
dential and Congressional elections. It also took under 
consideration House Resolution 8167, reported on 
favorably to the House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
June 11 by a special subcommittee headed by Rep. 
Laurie Battle (Dem., Ala.). 

This resolution calls for the creation of a twelve- 
man national commission to study ways and means of 
improving organized efforts for the achievement and 
maintenance of world peace. The workshop concluded 
the resolution could prove of great importance in the 
next Congress. A resolution approving HR 8167 “in 
principle” was adopted by UWF’s Assembly on the day 
following the workshop. (See p. 5.) 

The finance workshop under the direction of Mrs. 
W. W. Bray, UWF finance chairman, discussed various 
means of fund-raising which have been put into prac- 
tice during the past year. Mrs. Bray reported that recent 
fund-raising dinners in the South for the first time had 
proved highly successful. 
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Council, succeeds Alan Cranston of 
Los Altos, Calif., who concluded his 
second term as president this year. 
(Text of Mr. Cousins’ acceptance ad- 
dress on page 9.) Mr. Cousins will 
continue the editorship of THE sATUR- 
DAY REVIEW. 


Norman Cousins has spent the 
major portion of his life in pub- 
lishing circles, serving as education 
writer on The New York Post during 
1934-35 and literary editor and man- 
aging editor of CURRENT HISTORY 
magazine from 1935 until 1940. As 
editor of THE SATURDAY REVIEW, he 
has developed the magazine from a 
purely literary weekly into a journal 
constantly striving to relate the world 
of writer and artist to the present 
challenge of the world situation. Con- 
sultant to the American Broadcasting 
Company on international relations, 
vice-president of Pp. E. N., the world 
organization of writers, editors and 
publishers, a member of the Library 
Development Committee of Columbia 
University and former editor of vu. s. A., 
published by the government during 
the last war for distribution through- 
out the world—Mr. Cousins is also a 
member of the Writers Board for 
World Government, a working com- 
mittee of twenty top-flight American 
writers who meet regularly and pub- 
licize world government. 


Mr. Cousins was born in Union, 
N. J., and is presently living in Nor- 
walk, Conn. He married the former 
Ellen Kopf in 1939 and thev have 
four daughters. A graduate of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 
1933, Mr. Cousins received an LL.D. 
from American University in 1948. 


e Bernard Appointed 


The Association for Education in 
World Government has begun its edu- 
cational operations “in a modest 
way,” Ruth Bryan Rohde, a member 
of the Association’s board and former 
U.S. Minister to Denmark, wrote to 
J. A. Migel, another board member 
and secretary of UWF, on the occa- 
sion of the General Assembly in 
Philadelphia, June 19-22. 

Mr. Migel, in reading Mrs. 
Rohde’s message to the Assembly, also 
announced the appointment of Wil- 


liam S. Bernard as secretary of the 
Association, which is a non-profit and 
tax exempt group. 

A specialist in public relations 
and an authority on population, world 
migration and foreign policy, Dr. Ber- 
nard received B.A, and Ph.D. degrees 
from Yale University. 

Most recently he was director of 
the Resettlement Campaign for Ex- 
iled Professionals. From 1946-1950 as 
executive director of the Citizen's 
Committee on Displaced Persons, he 
led a successful campaign for the en- 
actment of legislation admitting dis- 
placed persons to the U.S. His most 
recent publication was American Im- 
migration Policy. 

The text of Mrs. Rohde’s request 
for UWF support of the association 
follows: 

“I wish to express my deep regret 
at not being able to be present at the 
Sixth Annual Assembly of UWF and 
at the same time to extend my very 
best wishes for its continued growth 
and success. For not only am I inter- 
ested in the attempt of UWF to bring 
about a better world in which there 
would be an enduring peace based 
upon world law and world justice, but 
I also wished to bring you word of 
what another organization, of whose 
board I am a member, plans to help 
in this effort. 


“The Association for Education 
in World Government, while it was 


formed more than a year ago, has just 
found the resources—still too small— 
to start its educational operations in a 
modest way. With proper and_ in- 
creased support its message can be 
communicated to thousands upon 
thousands of Americans not yet 
reached. It can help to point up the 
greatest problem of our time, peace, 
and it can help to point a path to it- 
world law enforced by a world fed- 
eration. These things the Association 
for Education in World Government 
can do through the use of democracy’s 
greatest weapon—education. The As- 
sociation can be effective in exact 
proportion to its support and its re- 
sources. We have every hope that we 
will increasingly be able to contribute 
measurably to our common end.” 

Among the projects the Associa- 
tion intends to undertake, provided 
these funds become available, are a 
series of monthly transcriptions for 
distribution to a chain of 800 radio 
stations, a series of film short subjects 
for distribution to television stations, 
a series of study outlines for use in 
high schools and colleges, production 
of pamphlets for distribution through 
other organizations, publication of 2 
fact sheet and maintenance of a speak- 
ers’ bureau. 

The first study outline is being 
produced now. Based on Grenville 
Clark’s A Plan for Peace, it will be 
distributed to 5,000 high schools 
throughout the country. 


The Rt. Hon. Clement Davies and two federalists peer upward into the Liberty Bell. 
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Federalists Turn 


Hope into 


I have accepted this new position because I believe 
in UWF and the cause for which it stands. I believe in the 
people who are dedicating themselves to it. I believe 
that UWF has become a place where men of good will can 
congregate, where no one need feel ashamed of his hopes, 
where no one need apologize for believing in the essential 
decency of the human species, where no one need stam- 
mer or lower his voice when he speaks of ideals, where 
men can renew their faith in one another. Whatever our 
achievements or failures may have been these past five 
years, one thing that we did accomplish was to create a 
community of hope and purpose in which we could move 
easily and freely. This is something that no one can take 
away from us, no matter what happens in the vears ahead. 

Indeed, I believe that in the end the great achieve- 
ment of UWF may very well be represented by the hope 
it has brought to the world. Hope is more than basic nour- 
ishment for the inner man; hope is the mightiest weapon 
ever invented. And what UWF is trying to do, it seems to 
me, is to define the basis of hope, to make hope real, to 
create a broad and fast highway on which our hopes can 
travel. 

If our hopes are not blind, neither are our fears. We 
know what another war would mean. We know what the 
hydrogen fusion bomb means. We know that it is now 
one bomb, one city; that the countless millions of dol- 
lars and the countless anxious hours that have been put 
into civilian defense may be meaningless; and that perhaps 
nothing is more ironic now than to be rehearsed in the 
technique whereby we would dive under our office desks 
or our home tables or beds when the bombs begin to fall. 
We know that a new war would cause the skin of the earth 
to crackle and shrivel and be laid bare. 

We know all this but we do not expect that war will 
disappear just because it blisters the imagination. And that 
is why we do not confine ourselves to apocalyptic visions. 
Nothing could be more futile. We all remember the large 
posters and the full page ads of the 1930’s with the boy 
with one arm ov leg or the hungry orphans. The only 
trouble with those ads was that we read them and believed 
them and Adolf Hitler didn't. And the evil erupted 
because we never asked ourselves the simplest question 
of all: What can we do to stop it? 

Once again, as during the twenties and thirties, there 
are those who believe we can somehow escape war by say- 
ing we loathe it or by getting rid of all the weapons that are 
used in war. And once again we are failing to ask the right 
questions: What about the things that make war possible? 
Are we using our true strength and our deepest wisdom to 
destroy not only war but the evil that produces it? 

As federalists, we are not persuaded by the talk about 
differences between people—differences in their languages, 


“*Federalists Turn Hope into Reality’? is a condensation of Mr. 
presidential acceptance address, Philadelphia, June 21st. 
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their color, their governments. Nor are we persuaded when 
some people say that there is no point in talking about 
world federation so long as there is the reality of Soviet 
Russia. Long before the world heard of communism there 
was war—war between supposedly compatible monarchies, 
war between republics. And even if the earth were to 
open up tomorrow and Russia were to disappear, the 
danger of war, like the danger of a reborn communism, 
would still be with us so long as the conditions that make 
for war and communism remain the same. 

If we really are serious about coping with Soviet ex- 
pansionism in the world, then surely we must recognize 
that there is no better way of doing it than through posi- 
tive and bold leadership aimed directly against chaos and 
anarchy, creating a framework within which peoples can 
have enforceable security against aggression. 

The disappearance of Soviet Russia would not change 
the fact that more than a billion of the world’s peoples are 
shopping for a revolution. In a sense that revolution is not 
limited to Asia and Africa. Men everywhere seem to be in 
search of their souls, groping for a handrail on tomorrow. 
They are searching and they are tired. 

They are tired of being told that indignity is their 
destiny and that servility and injustice are the natural con- 
ditions of human existence. They are tired, many of them, 
of having their families separated and decimated by war; 
tired of fleeing from blazing cities; tired of having their 
children buried under rubble; tired of trying to rebuild the 
same bridges and roads. But what tires them most is being 
told that this is what human existence means, that there 
is no better way. 

I have spoken to people in four continents. And I 
know how much it means to them to be told that in the 
United States there are people who are still governed by 
conscience, people who know that citizenship in the human 
community does not cancel out citizenship in the national 
community, people who work for a world which can free 
itself of lawlessness—a world, too, in which peoples every- 
where may release their vast energies for restoring and 
revitalizing the good earth in order to make a better life. 

We are not expected to build a global Utopia. As a 
nation we are expected to do that which we in UWF are 
trying to do: define the basis for hope, and then mobilize 
our sanity and our energies to translate hope into reality. 

We all know the size of the job and what it takes to 
get there—but that doesn’t phase us. It can be done. It 
must be done. Fellow architects of hope, I salute vou. 
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Norman Cousins at a meeting of the newly-elected Na- 
tional Executive Council. Philadelphia, June 22nd. 
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Federalism’s 
Rising Fortunes 


ALAN CRANSTON 


It was just a year ago the United World Federalists 
gathered in Des Moines torn by internal strife and threat- 
ened by external attack. UWF gathers now in Philadelphia, 
where the first federalists formed a more perfect union 
out of the floundering, veto-ridden Articles of Confedera- 
tion, with its movement characterized by a sense of unity 
and common purpose unparalleled since Asheville. 

Throughout the past year, we of UWF have stood 
together upon the broad policy agreed upon at Des 
Moines, and we have concentrated resolutely upon pro- 
gram—the planning and the execution of the steps required 
to move us forward toward our great goal. 

In a year of travail for the UN, of no end to the hot 
war in Korea and no end to the cold war the world over, 
of sky-rocketing prices, falling dollars, shrinking liberties 
and all the other ordeals through which free men are 
passing, it has not been easy to stand steadfast against the 
towering tides of the arms race, and all the pressures de- 
manding that free men place every last one of their hopes 
upon naked military might. But while recognizing the 
need for the present preparedness program, we have done 
just that, and, with all our ups and downs we have pro- 
gressed. 

Evidence that federalist sentiment in the entire Con- 
gress may be far stronger than we have suspected—and that 
our general political strength is rising—came to light in 
recent weeks when branches and chapters conducted vig- 
orous interviews of candidates in some areas. 

In Allegheny County, Pennsylvania—the Pittsburgh 
area—of four incumbents seeking re-election to the House 
of Representatives, three stated to UWF they supported 
affirmative action on HCR 64, while only one said he was 
opposed. 

In Illinois, supposedly the heartland of Midwest iso- 
lation, of twenty-six incumbent representatives, thirteen— 
exactly half—declared they would vote for Hcr 64. Four 
more indicated interest, and promised further study, seven 
were undecided or not interviewed, and only two were 
opposed. 

Among the Illinois supporters was a Congressman 
who in 1951 wrote a letter hostile to UWF. A few weeks 
ago he told Illinois Federalists: “I will do everything I 
can for you.” 

In Maryland, of six incumbents running for re-elec- 
tion, one is a present sponsor of HcR 64 and firmly for it; 
one, while not taking a firm position, is seemingly op- 
posed, and the other four are uncommitted. 

Similar favorable ratios were obtained in Minnesota 
and the state of Washington. But here, a note of caution 
must be introduced. 

Answering questionnaires at campaign time, even 
though it is known that the answers will be made public, 
is not quite as significant as actually sponsoring Hcr 64 
after the elections are over. However, that so many gave 


**Federalism’s Rising Fortunes’ is a condensation of the president’s report. 


affirmative answers, after all the onslaughts on federalism, 
would seem to indicate that more members of the House 
are with us now than were in 1950, when the top total of 
115 sponsored HcR 64. 

There are other good omens on the American political 
scene. General Eisenhower, the Republican presidential 
nominee, is a firm internationalist whose pleas for dis- 
armament enforceable by a UN Police Power and devout 
support for European federation are well known to mil- 
lions of his fellow Americans. 


Primaries encouraging for federalism 


And, for all those who fear for the political palata- 
bility of federalist principles, there is encouragement in 
the victories in state primary elections won by U.S. Sena- 
tor Estes Kefauver (Dem., Tenn.). Vigorous and violent 
attacks were made on the Senator from Chattanooga for 
his espousal of Atlantic union. The attacks were made in 
a confusing, sweeping way that lumped Atlantic union and 
world federation in one package. In Nebraska, Kefauver 
ignored this. In Florida, he sought to explain that he spon- 
sored Atlantic union, not world federation, but his explana- 
tions were ignored in the blasts on world federation by his 
opponents. Kefauver won in Nebraska, and in Florida he 
ran up so many more votes than expected that it was con- 
sidered tantamount to victory. It is obvious that Kefauver’s 
fearless fight for a more effective sovereignty through fed- 
eration with other nations did him no serious political 
damage. 

Governor Adlai Stevenson is another leading American 
politician who has not feared ta express publicly his strong 
internationalist views. Once a U.S. delegate to the UN, the 
Illinoisan said in Dallas on April 23, “The arms race can 
be halted only on the basis of fool-proof guarantees that 
no nation, once it has laid down its arms, will be permitted 
to take them up once again. The arms race cannot be halted 
on the basis of pledges and paper promises. We must push 
ahead with positive policies to create out of a political 


Alan Cranston makes the president’s report before the 
Sixth General Assembly, Philadelphia, June 20th. 
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science as imaginative and unprecedented as our military 
science a policy of peace to match our present policy of 
power. 

These men would not be speaking out if the princi- 
ples underlying federalism—although not always expressed 
and spelled out as we would express and spell them out— 
were not now accepted by millions upon millions of citizens 
in this country and by men in the highest councils of the 
American Government. 

At the same time there is undeniably a strong coun- 
tertide of violent nationalism running across the country. 
It is rising in its ferocity, but I am deeply convinced that 
it will be turned back in the course of the political cam- 
paign this summer. 


Americans looking for an answer 


The frustrations, irritations, and countless costs of the 
arms race, and its immediate dangers and long-range hope- 
lessness, sare day-by-day compelling more Americans to 
look for a way out, and plainly isolationist-nationalism is 
not it. 

Conservative business leaders look for a way out be- 
cause today’s towering taxes, ballooning budgets, dipping 
dollars and climbing controls are demonstrating that de- 
spite the short term profits produced by the arms race, it 
will ultimately destroy competitive enterprise. 

Southern “States Righters” look for a way out because 
they know States rights will utterly vanish if authority 
continues to centralize in Washington, as it inevitably will 
as long as the crisis continues. 

Northern liberals look for a way out because rising 
threats to civil liberties and barriers to all manner of social 
progress have become inseparable from the all-consuming 
demands of the defense program. 

A great many generals and admirals are in the fore- 
front of those fighting against sole reliance on bases, bombs 
and bullets. They understand all too well the cost and the 
risk of atomic-hydrogen weapons and warfare. 

General Omar Bradley, our Chief of Staff, has warned, 
“New weapons with their potential capacity for knock-out 
blows offer an invitation to attack.” 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, Commander-in-Chief of 
the Pacific Fleet, has cautioned, “We must realize that the 
best way to win a future war is to prevent it.” 

America’s churches are entering the fight for peace 
under law with new vigor. During May the general con- 
ference of the Methodist Church launched a great “Cru- 
sade for World Order.” It specifically called for a UN 
Charter revision conference. 

Later in the same month, the 164th General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church called for new support for the 
United Nations and endorsed U.S. Disarmament proposals 
as “a good beginning toward asserting our real objectives 
all over the world.” 

Earlier in the year, at the American Association for 
the United Nations conference on “U.S. responsibility for 
world leadership,” more than 100 U.S. organizations 
adopted a resolution calling for a UN revision conference 
by 1955. 

The U.S. Government itself is driven, step by slow 
step, down the path that leads to final recognition that 
there is no solution to the crisis of the 20th Century with- 
out law. 

The United States has called at the UN for fool-proof 
disarmament, and its representative on the UN Disarma- 
ment Commission, Benjamin Cohen, has declared, “If civili- 
zation is to continue, no nation can have a sovereign right 
to wage war or menace the world with its arms.” 
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Mr. Cranston receives a standing ovation at the conclu- 
sion of his address. 


Actually, the United States has not thought through 
just what machinery is required to insure that disarma- 
ment be enforceable. But it has appointed a distinguished 
group of American citizens to a Commission instructed to 
grapple with the problem. 

It hardly seems conceivable that this group or the 
U.S. would submit to any disarmament plan that stripped 
the nation of its military defenses unless that plan was 
based upon safeguards and principles of enforceable law 
and justice, capable of guaranteeing our security. 


U. S. wrestles with veto 


At the United Nations, meanwhile, the United States 
is wrestling with the problem of getting around the long- 
time federalist target—the veto. The Government wishes 
to build up the power of the veto-free assembly, but it 
hesitates to move firmly in that direction under the present 
system of representation—a system long assailed by fed- 
eralists. 

The Government recognizes increasingly that the 
United Nations cannot be depended upon until it has a 
police force of its own, and the Government increasingly 
regrets the fact that all nations need not carry their full 
share of the load in Korea—again, a United Nations weak- 
ness long stressed by UWF. 

The Government is increasingly aware of the dangers 
of seeking to correct these faults in the United Nations by 
haphazard, piece-meal steps, and so it increasingly glances 
ahead to 1955—a date long prominent in federalist minds. 

The Government now openly urges European federa- 
tion, advancing many of the arguments for it that world 
federalists advance for world federation. 

The Government invests billions in the mutual secu- 
rity, administration and the Atlantic Pact, and increasingly 
wonders how secure the entire structure can be, as long 
as any nation is free at any time to pull out and go its 
separate way. 

In these and in countless lesser ways the people of 
the United States and their government are abandoning all 
faith in policies based on pure nationalism, and are moving 
toward programs based on closer and closer ties with other 
peoples in our shrunken world. In very much of this fed- 
eralists are acting a vital day-to-day part. 

Among the men playing key roles in the conduct of 
National Defense are many whose federalist backgrounds 
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contribute heavily to their recognition of the fact that the 
arms program can purchase time but cannot produce last- 
ing peace. 

Among these are Secretary of the Air Thomas K. 
Finletter, former vice-president of UWF; Major General 
George Olmsted, Director of the Military Assistance Pro- 
gram for all our allies, a vice president of UWF; Archibald 
Alexander, a member of the advisory board of UWF of 
New Jersey, who served as Under-Secretary of the Army 
until his recent resignation to run for the Senate; and 
Manly Fleischman, former active member of the New York 
branch, who until a short while ago served as director of 
the National Production Administration. 

In New Hampshire, meanwhile, a man equipped with 
one of the great minds and great wills of our time, Gren- 
ville Clark, vice-president of UWF, is carefully and pains- 
takingly constructing a blueprint of a world under law. 
The work that he is accomplishing with the assistance of 
the Ford Foundation may be looked back upon one day as 
matching, on the world scale, the work accomplished at an 
earlier time by Madison, Hamilton and Jay. 

Out in California, Ralph Lindstrom, a former member 
of UWF’s policy committee, filed a “friend of court” brief 
differing with the decision of a California court that held 
that a California law was illegal under the principles of 
the UN Charter. 

Lindstrom held that the California law was a matter 
of internal sovereignty of the State of California, and 
warned against the delegation of sovereign power by mere 
implication as a doctrine dangerous to our liberties and to 
the orderly development of world law. He urged that the 
law, which would prohibit aliens from owning property, 
be overruled on other grounds. 

The Lindstrom view prevailed in a decision handed 
down this spring by the California Supreme Court. This 


Are We Civilized? 


CLEMENT DAVIES, M.P. 


In this, the second half of the 20th century since the 
birth of Christ, we, the peoples of the world, pride our- 
selves upon the great advances that we have made in 
every branch of knowledge: in the progress of science, 
in the extraordinary extension of the means of communi- 
cation with one another and the rapidity with which such 
communications can be made. We also pride ourselves 
upon our improved standards of life, the amenities which 
we secure for ourselves and the comforts which are now 
available. In short, we have reached what we are now 
pleased to call “a high state of civilization.” 

But have we? Is there really any marked improve- 
ment in our moral behavior, in our duty towards one an- 
other than there was amongst the peoples of 2,000 years 
ago? 

In this century, this eminent era of high civilization 
of which we are pre-eminently proud, have occurred the 


“Are We Civilized’”’ is a condensation of Mr. Davies’ address before the 
Assembly. June 20th. 
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decision deprives the opponents of the United Nations and 
of world law of one of their most effective arguments. 
Ralph Lindstrom has contributed greatly to the writing of 
a vitally important page of current history. 

In nearby New York, Marian MeVitty, head of UWF’s 
UN Committee, has gathered together the strands of pres- 
ent acts and works of widely divergent UN agencies and 
commissions, showing how they are moving from their 
separate beginnings toward common conclusions that dem- 
onstrate the desperate need for UN law if the UN is to 
survive, and the world with it. This work, too, will one 
day be seen in a fuller significance than is apparent at 
the moment. 

The influence of these and countless other federalists 
working in so many near and far corners of the world 
is immeasurable. 

It is not as great as we would like it to be. 

It is not growing as rapidly as we want it to grow. 
But it is there, and its power is plainly rising. We federal- 
ists have in our hands the very great responsibility for 
working out the steps that will best insure that these scat- 
tered but significant signs of strength are welded together 
into an irresistible force for world peace. 

It has been my privilege, since assuming the presi- 
dency of UWF in 1949, to come to understand that what- 
ever has been achieved is so very much the achievement 
of its membership. For it has been the product of a remark- 
able feat of teamwork, of common understanding and 
common purpose. 

I step down now from this platform and back into the 
ranks of UWF, with the hope that I can remain of use, 
with deep faith that the great federalist who has been 
nominated to be UWF’s third president will lead us to 
new heights, and with unshakable certainty that peace 
under liberty and under law is winging its winding way 
to our weary world 


two greatest wars in all history. These two wars have 
caused more devastation, more suffering, more losses of 
men, women and children, as well as materials, than any- 
thing before ever known, 

The merest sight of some of the known figures appalls 
one. World War I cost $100 billion; World War II, $625 
billion. There were 8,867,000 persons killed in World 
War I. The figure doubled in World War II. The figures 
are not complete, but they are sufficient to show us what 
war has meant to our generation. At the peak of World 
War II there were approximately 73 million persons en- 
gaged directly in the Armed Forces fighting one another. 
That meant, of course, that a far, far greater number was 
mobilized behind them. 

Yet today, after all that bitter experience from which 
every country has suffered, there is still no peace. 
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In this year, 1952, just 6 vears after the defeat of 
Germany and Italy and nearly 6 years after the defeat 
of Japan, more men are being trained for war, more men 
are in military service, more is being spent on armaments, 
and the preparations on every side are on a vaster scale 
than ever before in time of peace—or so-called peace. 
Weapons of war today are far more destructive than they 
were even in 1945. 

Now, we have seen the victory of arms, and then 
thought that freedom was secured. We saw the Kaiser 
defeated, and we thought we had fought the last war. 
We saw Hitler, Mussolini and the Mikado defeated, but 
we have not been able to put away the arms with which 
we defeated them. 

Is there no other way than to go on for all time, 
dependent for one’s freedom and one’s way of life upon 
the strength of one’s armies at any moment and every 
moment? 

Assume that the free world has placed itself in an 
impregnable position so that it cannot be attacked by any 
aggressor with any hope of success by that aggressor— 
then what? Unless we devise some better form than we 
have hitherto had we must go on arming, year after year, 
decade after decade, generation after generation, to the 
end of time. What an appalling thought! 

From time to time efforts have been made to abolish 
war—in Greek and Roman times, Grotius (in the middle 
of the 17th century)—were among the earliest. In modern 
times there were the Hague Conference and Convention 
of 1905, the League of Nations, the Locarno Treaty and 
the Kellogg Pact, which solemnly declared war to be 
illegal. Finally came the United Nations and the signing 
of the Charter with its magnificent and nobel preamble. 

But here we are, with armaments greater and more 
powerful than ever and with the guns firing in Korea. 
True, the immediate action of fifty free nations in con- 
demning the act of aggression committed by North Korea 
was the most positive act yet witnessed that recognized 
a distinction between right and wrong—that declared 
aggression was wrong and should be dealt with firmly. 

But two years later the aggressor is still active. The 
position is grim and dangerous. And all because there 
is no international law. We have not yet brought into the 
international realm that system of rules and orders which 
are to be found within every national realm. 

A great jurist rightly defined law as “an order made 
by a rule making authority, breach of which order will 
be followed by immediate and certain punishment.” By 
that definition, law does not exist in international affairs 
today. 

Treaties have always been broken. The breach has 
not been followed by punishment, certain or immediate, 
and often it is not followed even by condemnation. The 
only remedy to the nation that has been wronged is war 
and in war the wrongdoer is not necessarily, or even 
usually, the loser. 

Suggestions have been made from time to time that 
the nations should disarm. There is, as you are aware, 
discussion going on at this very moment within the United 
Nations structure, suggesting partial disarmament. 

In this new race of armaments who is to be the handi- 
capper to see that there is fair play? Clearly, the size 
of armaments is not the only or even the decisive factor in 
determining the question of peace or war. 

It is an illusion to suppose that mere disarmament 
alone can be divorced from the equally important ques- 
tions of security, arbitration and sanctions. The truth is, 
these should be given priority of treatment. 

Why? Because when an agreement has been reached 
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Walter Phillips. official representative of Philadelphia, 
greets the Rt. Hon. Clement Davies. (Photo by Snyder.) 


upon security, upon arbitration and sanctions, disarma- 
ment will then inevitably follow. 

What, therefore, is the remedy? Surely it is to 
apply internationally what we have found was necessary 
nationally. This is now being recognized by leaders in 
all countries. They all point out the dangers. They all 
condemn the past. They all hate war. Each in his own 
way says that the choice between permanent peace and 
constant fear of and preparation for war is really a choice 
between World Government and World Anarchy. They 
all pay lip service to it. But they don’t act. 

What we need is a supra-national organization to 
which all nations, great and small, strong as well as weak, 
shall be subject. That organization shall declare the law, 
one law. All nations, great and small, strong and weak, 
shall be subjected to that law. 

Disputes, which are inevitable, should be referred 
to and settled by an international Court of Justice in 
which all will have confidence. That in itself is not 
enough. A federal Authority must be endowed with a 
superiority of force so that it is known that it will be 
in a position to see that the law is obeyed and the 
wrongdoer is punished. 

That, therefore, is the remedy—one over-all Authority, 
one Rule of Law, one Court of Justice, with the power 
in the hands of the Authority, and the Authority alone, 
to see that the law is obeyed. 

Already, considerable advances have been made such 
as the North Atlantic Organization, the European Council, 
the Schuman Plan, the Brussels Treaty, the Pacific Pact. 
All these are good so far as they go. They tend towards 
a common defense and an assumption of common re- 
sponsibility and a promise of mutual aid. But these pacts 
are not enough. 

We want as our final aim One World, One United 
World in which the door will always be open for all who 
will acknowledge the law and obey it and they will be 
welcomed as fellow citizens in a Free World Society. 

Let us, therefore, to our task. Let us go forward 
together, firm in the faith, wise in counsel, determined 
in action, to bring this great and grand ideal to its realiza- 
tion, and by so doing we shall bring to present and future 
generations in all countries in all the five continents, on 
land, on sea and in air, a new hope, and a new World 
Commonwealth from which war and the fear of war are 
forever abolished. 
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MILDRED R. BLAKE 
UWF of New York 


There is no good solution for the German problem 
except German membership in a federal government so 
large and strong that Germany cannot dominate it, and so 
full of economic, cultural and scientific opportunity that 
Germans will be happy in it. 

Free elections, however desirable, are beside the 
point. There is no guarantee that a completely independent 
Germany will not freely choose another attempt at con- 
quest. Independent Germany as a “buffer state” is also 
based on a dangerous and exploded theory. Integration of 
Germany with Europe and the free world is the only 
answer; but present schemes for it are too small and too 
limited. 

European federation is not large and strong enough 
to prevent the possibility of German domination. There 
we should sympathize with the fears of the French. Nato 
(so far) is too narrowly military, too willing to see the 
cultural body of Germany torn in two. There we should 
sympathize with the discontent of the Germans. 

But the U.S. does not even suggest anything bigger 
and better. All our sincere urgency and dollar gen- 
erosity is vitiated by the fact that the extent and duration 
of our own U.S. commitment to any larger unit is so wary 
and uncertain. 

If we ourselves would make a broad and permanent 
commitment, to NATO or the UN or both, going beyond 
the treaty stage to genuine political unity, we could 
reasonably ask other peoples to dare greatly and take great 
risks beside us. 

Working for the adoption of that policy is the only 
contribution that federalists can make to the long-term 
solution of the German problem. And the history of this 
century ought to be proof enough that anything less than 
a long-term solution is no solution at all. 


EDWARD W. McVITTY 
Field Director, National Office of UWF 


The treaties ending the occupation of Western Ger- 
many and creating a European Community for defense 
purposes are treaties; that is, they are unenforceable ex- 
cept by threatening a violator with war or by actually 
going to war with the violator. The treaties give Western 
Germany full sovereign independence. Policy for the 
armed forces of the European Community is made by a 
Council of Ministers composed of one member of each 
of the six countries. Each nation, including Western Ger- 
many, is given the veto in the Council of Ministers over 
the organization, command and budget of the European 
Army, thus allowing her to effectively block action of the 
Community of Europe. 

Suppose that for the next five or ten years Western 
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What Policy Should 
The U. S. Follow with Respect 
To the Future of Germany? 


Germany is a cooperative member of the European Com- 
munity. By the end of that period, she should have the 
technical skill and productive capacity to produce large 
quantities of small arms, tanks, artillery, ammunition and 
guided missiles. Suppose at that time Russia offers West- 
ern Germany an attractive deal? 

a. Western Germany could then quite legally begin 
systematically to sabotage the Community of Europe by 
using her veto. 

b. After thus confusing the defense efforts of the 
Community of Europe, she could withdraw from the Com- 
munity of Europe and join the Russians. 

At that time we can prevent Western Germany from 
joining Russia only by going to war with Germany. In 
such an event, will Russia stay calmly on the side lines? 

Since the Senate has confirmed the treaty, the U.S. 
is committed to a policy of a rearmed Western Germany 
integrated into a European army. We are now faced with 
the very real danger of a resurgent Germany. 

Our only salvation is for the U.S. to put its utmost 
efforts into securing enforceable disarmament for all the 
world before Germany can plunge us into World War III. 


DAVID M. STANLEY 


lowa Representative, National Executive Council 


German manpower and industry are needed in the 
free world’s defenses. Yet a German national army would 
be highly dangerous; we could not be sure a rearmed 
Germany would remain on “our side,” and Naziism might 
retuin to power through a German army. 

We can solve this dilemma and safely use German 
manpower only in a genuine European or UN armed 
force, organized so that national governments will have 
no power to control their own citizens who are serving in 
this army. 

This immediate step is not enough. We must replace 
all national armies by a UN federal government with its 
own police and armed forces. This must be done whether 
or not Soviet Russia will join such a world government. In 
the face of a Soviet threat which may last 100 years, the 
non-Communist world cannot survive if each nation may 
choose whether to arm or disarm, withdraw from NATO 
and the UN, or plunge the world into war by one irre- 
sponsible act. 

The opponents of world government, and those who 
insist world government must wait until Russia is willing 
to enter it, are making German and Japanese rearmament 
inevitable. In the long run, will Germany abandon national 
militarism if other nations keep their own armies? 

Only a limited world government can: (1) counter- 
act the Communists’ “America wants war” propaganda; 
(2) offer Germany eventual re-unification and an end to 
the armaments burden (when Russia finally joins); (3) and 
in the meantime give Germany permanent protection 
against Soviet aggression; (4) but avoid the dangers of 
German national rearmament. 


(For Next Month’s Question, see page 15.) 
The Federalist 
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‘*. . . One of the most distinguished persons in the 
public service of France had lunch with me just two 
weeks ago. He believes we are within two years now of 
seeing the formation of a United States of Europe. If this 
is true, we are seeing the most breathtaking historical de- 
velopments since the time of Charlemagne—and we are 
a part of it. 

“A test is yet ahead of the noble efforts that have been 
started in the integration of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere, of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, and 
then the possible integration of the nations in the Pacific 
area. The fact that I am speaking about these specific area 
groups by no means means that I do not have full con- 
fidence and hope in the ultimate integration of these 
nations, not by area, but as a whole, through and under 
the guidance and leadership of the United Nations. 


“From a military standpoint, I think it is fair to report 
that through our mutual security program, we have now, 
under arms and in position along the western front, mili- 
tary forces sufficient in strength to protect Western Europe 
against a surprise attack. That is something that could not 
have been said six months ago. Now, I do not mean to 
say to protect Western Europe against a total Soviet build- 
up, because that strength does not yet exist. But the day 
is not too far distant when Western Europe will be so 
strong that it will be apparent to any aggressor that the 
price of aggression is too high. If we can reach that day 
fast enough and well enough, then perhaps our policy of 
deterral will succeed and perhaps we can avoid a Third 
World War. Certainly, a Third World War is not inevitable 
and I would say as of today, despite the fact that probably 
world tensions are more “tight” than they were a year ago, 
the possibility of an intended Third World War may be 
less than it was 12 months ago... 

“...To sum up, the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and the European Defense Community, with the Schuman 
Plan and the European Defense force, must succeed. And 
they will succeed if we continue to believe in them and 
support them in their hopeful and hopeless moments. 
Third, I would like to say to you that I think we should all 
look forward to the time when in the Pacific area there 
might be an association of sovereign nations as there now 
is in the North Atlantic area and that if and when that 
comes, it will be in the interest and in the further develop- 
ment of this ultimate hope of a federation of nations 
throughout the world that will believe in the things which 
you and I believe in. 

“Now these things can come to pass, but they only will 
come to pass if men and women of courage and of per- 
sistance and of tolerance believe, if they have faith, if they 
keep following through on this ideal which is a part of all 
of our acquaintance. 

“Further than that, we must continue to have the vision 
and the confidence in that vision—and if we do, the history 
of our time, should civilization survive to have a history, 
will record the fact that men and women, such as you and 
I assembled in this room, saw the challenge and saw the 
opportunity and rose to meet that challenge with a success- 
ful answer.” 

General George H. Olmsted in 
an address during UWF’s Fifth 
Birthday Banquet, Philadelphia, 
June 21. 
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“This is a birthday party. We're five years old. We’ve 
had our ups and downs—and some people might think we 
haven't done very much. I say it all depends on how much 
you think you can do with an idea as big as this in the 
short period of five years. We haven't achieved world peace 
in five years. We haven't as many converts as we would like 
to have. But we're trying to do a difficult thing. You see, 
we're not trying to embroider something that’s already 
there. We have what in industry is called a “master patent.” 
And it’s very hard to get people to adopt a master patent, 
especially when they have to scrap so much old machinery. 

“Alan Green is writing a brief history of the United 
World Federalists and I looked over his notes and I found 
something which I would like to quote. He says: 

““The federalist will believe in his principle until it is 
achieved or until he dies. And if federalists die in atomic 
blasts, other federalists will craw] out of atomic bomb shel- 
ters and their first words will be, “As we were saying...”’” 


Oscar Hammerstein II as Master 
of Ceremonies, UWF’s Fifth 
Birthday Banquet, Philadelphia, 
June 21. 


“Now in this problem of our security and peace there 
is one central fact from which all our other reckonings 
must proceed. That central fact is a shrunken world in 
which distance has been almost obliterated and there has 
developed an unprecedented and increasing interdepend- 
ence among the nations. 

“Those who assert that America can retire within its 
own borders; those who seem to think we have little or 
no stake in the rest of the world and what happens to 
it; those who act as though we had no need for friends 
to share in the defense of freedom—such persons are igno- 
rant or irresponsible, or they are taking an unjustified 
gamble with peace... 

“Second, there must be no wavering in our support 
for the United Nations. Some regard the United Nations 
exclusively in terms of its shortcomings; others would 
reduce our support for it to a reluctant minimum. 

“True, the United Nations, in seven years of life, 
has fallen short of its peace objectives. But the whole 
world has fallen short—and for reasons which are plain 
to all of us. 

“Should we then surrender our objectives? Of course 
not. Peace is our objective. The United Nations is an 
instrument of peace. Our aim must be to make it con- 
tinually more vital and effective.” 


Dwight D. Eisenhower, General 
of the Army, in a radio broad- 
cast from Denver, June 23. 


NEXT MONTH’S QUESTION: 
Should the U. S. Promote or Oppose the 
Rearmament of Japan? Why? 


Address your answer to: THE FEDERALIST 
UWF, 125 Broad St., New York 4 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


The Power of Righteousness by Justice William O. Douglas 
—Reprinted from THE NEW REPUBLIC, this is a condensation 
of Justice Douglas’ “Point Five” speech this spring in 
Washington before the National Conference on Inter- 
national Economic and Social Development. Justice Doug- 
las calls for more economic and social aid to underde- 
veloped countries, particularly in the East, and more 
power to these countries in the UN. 8 pp., 10¢ per copy; 
100 copies, $6.50; THE NEW REPUBLIC, 1416 F St., N.W., 
Washington 4. 


UN Day: Leaders’ Guide for Individual and Community 
Action—Prepared by the National Citizens’ Committee for 
UN Day, this pi amphlet offers plans and suggestions for 
individual, group and community action for highlighting 
UN Davy. Also listed are the various promotional materials 
available from the UN to aid in the celebration of this 
important event. 10 pp.; single copy, free; 1000 copies, 
5¢ each; discount on larger orders. NCC for UN Day, 
816 21st St., N.W., Washington. 


Review of Bipartisan Foreign Policy Consultations Since 
World War II—Presented by John Sparkman (Dem., Ala.) 
before the 82nd Congress (last October), this report dis- 
cusses American foreign policy during the past seven years. 
Topics include the UN, aid to Greece and Turkev, the 
Marshall Plan, the Vandenberg Resolution, Nato, Korea, 
etc. 48 pp., free; Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 


Peace, War and You by Jerome Davis—Dr. Davis surveys 
American foreign policy in its relation to peace. His thesis 
is that war can be prevented. However, this won't come 
about of itself. Dr. Davis places strong emphasis on indi- 
viduals “waging peace” by working within their own com- 
munities. He backs his plea with an outline of possible 
programs for individual action, and includes a “peace 
1.Q.” and an excellent list of suggested study topics 
coupled with a first-rate bibliography. At the end of the 
section entitled “Is World Government the Answer?” Dr. 
Davis asks if it isn’t time now to implement the principle, 
“All men are created equal.” by a declaration of another: 
“World peace under world law.” 261 pp., $3; Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 20 E. 70th St., New York 21. 


United Nations Week—A brochure issued by The Church 
Peace Union outlining program suggestions for religious 
organizations for UN Week, October 19-25. Includes also 
a bibliography listing for UN material. Single copies, free; 
100 copies, $1: 1000 copies, $7; The C hurch Peace Union, 
170 E. 64th St., New York 21. 


United States Pzrticipation in the United Nations—A report 
by President Truman to the Congress, this material con- 
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tains full information on UN activity and U.S. participation 
therein. 324 pp., 65¢; Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25. 


Toward Security Through Disarmament—This pamphlet 
contains articles written by several specialists in disarma- 
ment and atomic energy control who have reviewed the 
record of disarmament talks in the UN and made some 
recommendations for solving the differences. 48 pp. 25¢; 
American Friends Service Committee, 53 Broadway, New 


York 6. 


MAGAZINES 


Adult Leadership—Published by the Adult Education 
Association of the U.S.A., the first issue (May) of this 
newly-established monthly magazine includes suggestions 
for group-leaders on various aspects of program planning. 
The second issue continues the same theme with feature 
articles such as “What is Leadership” included. Single 
copy, 50¢; Subscription rate per year (in U.S.), $4; 
agausaA, 743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


FILMS 


In Larger Freedom—Produced last fall for the use of 
Philadelphia’s three TV stations in connection with UN 
Day, this film is made of out-takes from UN films and 
recounts various UN accomplishments with emphasis on 
the specialized agencies. Included are brief sequences on 
Human Rights, Displaced Persons, Trusteeship Council, 
UNESCO, etc. Claude Rains narrates the commentary. $1.25 
rental. World Affairs Council of Philadelphia, The John 
Wanamaker Store, 13th and Market Sts., Third Floor 
Gallery, Philadelphia 7. 
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MEMOS 


TO: The Editor 
rroM: Stanley K. Platt 

Although an apparent majority of the delegates at 
Philadelphia favored shortening our name to World Fed- 
eralists, Inc., approval by a two-thirds vote was ruled to be 
necessary. 

As an advocate of the change, my first conclusion was 
that it seemed to be almost as hard to get federalists 
to accept a new and constructive idea as it is for them to 
sell application of the federal principle at the world level 
to achieve peace to the self-esteemed “patriotic” groups. 

But on further reflection, the real value of this dem- 
onstration is that an issue that is not thoroughly understood 
in advance is quite likely to be defeated by the un-ana- 
lytical preconceptions of those voting. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that we should seek to 
move no faster than the pace of public understanding jus- 
tifies. We should avoid abortive political maneuvers. We 
should undergird each political advance by a carefully 
conceived and vigorously processed program of education. 

Shortening of our name to “World Federalists, Inc.’ 
will again be on the agenda of the General Assembly in 
June, 1953. This is an official notice to members, as re- 
quired by the by-laws. Although only a majority approval 
will be needed, it is to be hoped that advance education 
and understanding will result in an endorsement by more 
than the two-thirds majority required in June, 1952. 

Minneapolis, Minn., June 26 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Mrs. James E. Rolston 

Seven United Nations flags which were part of our 
chapter’s display at the Philadelphia Assembly were miss- 
ing when it came time to pack up for home. The Guilford 
chapter helps support itself by sale of these flags. We 
would appreciate it greatly if the persons who took the 
flags under the impression they were free would make 
payment to this author. The cost for the 4 x 6 inch flags is 
50¢ each. 

Incidentally, we also have 8 x 12 inch flags for sale 
at $1.00 apiece. But whether we sell our own flags or not, 
we will be glad to furnish other individuals and chapters 
with information on our chapter sales experience with UN 
flags. United Nations Day is coming up. Now is the time 
to get ready. My address is Rolfe Gardens, Guilford. 

Guilford, Conn., June 24 


TO: The Editor 

FRoM: Abraham Wax 

Since our present foreign policy is based on 
the atomic bomb backed up by a superior fighting force, 
it may be wise at the moment to re-examine the use of an 
army as a method of maintaining peace, not on a local 
level, but for the entire world. 

An examination of the history of armies, as such, 
reveals that the purpose of armies, where they have been 
controlled by responsible government, is to keep the 
citizens of the sovereign power alive by preventing any 
conflict from arising, or eliminating the conflict if any 
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has arisen. In other words, the function of an army is to 
attain and maintain peace. 

The earlier armies were designed to defend against 
internal enemies as well as enemies from without. They 
were also designed to deter any prospective enemy from 
invading the privacy of the sovereign power. However, 
there were also such concepts as pax Brittanica and the 
Monroe Doctrine—which guaranteed territories beyond 
national borders. 

Now, in the 20th Century, national policy in foreign 
affairs has gone a step further. We in the U.S. have, 
in effect, indicated to the world that if any national army 
crosses its own border we shall consider it an act of war. 
In other words, our. foreign policy has dedicated our 
national army as a fighting machine for keeping the peace 
on an international level. No great wisdom is necessary 
to see that this job is too big for our army. 

Nor is it too far-fetched to conclude that, world 
conquest aside, there exists no national army in the world 
today which can guarantee international peace. If we 
admit that our army has not been doing the job—it is still 
fighting—and if we admit that there is no army clearly 
superior to ours, then we must admit that at present we 
cannot look to a national army as a guarantor of world 
peace. More than that, we must also admit that so long 
as our army is capable of making war, and a terrible one 
at that, the very existence of our army is a threat to peace. 
Of course, the same holds true for the armies of the 
Communist powers. 

Since a national army cannot keep the peace, and 
since a national army is the only means whereby we can 
make war, we cannot have peace while we have national 
armies. The conclusion seems inevitable, and almost too 
simple. 

Nations must give up their power to make war, a 
power which most nations do not want anyway. What have 
we given up? Nothing really. We have given up only the 
right to maintain an army. We designed it to keep peace— 
which it cannot do; it can make war—which we do not 
want it to do. We will be giving to a world government 
a job which our nation cannot handle—the job of keeping 
world peace. 

New York City. July 3 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: F. H. Koscherek 

Vacationing down here, I have only just now been 
able to persue the May issue of THE FEDERALIST. As an old 
federalist of twelve vears standing, I hope vou will pardon 
my drawing your attention to several inaccuracies of re- 
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MEMOS (cont.) 


porting on the highly successful rally of the Staten Island 
chapters in April. 

Complete information including excellent photos and 
newspaper clippings had been submitted to you by the 
chairman of the North Shore chapter, Mr. Bruce Moore. 
Incidentally, it was he who almost single-handedly had 
organized this rally and many who were there (as was I) 
would agree “that credit should be given where credit is 
due.” 

Among the omissions in reporting were: 1) that all 
Staten Island chapters, including the South Shore as well 
as the student chapter, had participated; 2) no mention 
whatever was made of the assistance as Master of Cere- 
monies of the Rev. Harry Hooper, who did an excellent job 
and is a friend of the Rev. Donald Harrington and the 
Community Church; 3) no mention was made either of 
the outstanding talk of Kenneth Kurtz of wortp. He spoke 
with a profundity of thought and intelligence far beyond 
his youthful years. Such errors and omissions can cause 
serious trouble between chapters. A thing like this instead 
of creating good fellowship could easily disrupt it—and 
that to the detriment of the movement and to the chairman 
who put a lot of hard work into this rally, and deserved 
praise not omission with perhaps the probable conse- 
quences of unpleasant results. 


Simple justice requires a correction of your article, and 


I should appreciate your publishing this letter in your next 


issue. 
Harpers Ferry, W. Va., May 28 


TO: The Editor 
FROM: Jane M. Saunier 

I should like to congratulate UWF of Philadelphia 
Area Council on its excellent handling of the Assembly 
preparations and proceedings there last June. 

Harry Hoffman, convention manager, and his assist- 
ants deserve a large thanks from UWF delegates for out- 
standing organization both before and during the Assem- 
bly. Certainly they deserve credit for contributing to the 
feeling of those who attended the Assembly that UWF had 
achieved a high level of maturity and concord. 

Richmond, Va., July 5 


UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, INC. 
125 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Please enroll me (us) in United World Federalists: 


Name 


Address_ 


City Zone State 


School if Student 


Single Membership $5 [] College $2 0 


Couple $7.50 (J High School $1.50 [] 
All memberships include a subscription to THE FEDERALIST. 


Memberships received during first half of a calendar year expire 
Dec. 31 of that year; memberships received during the latter half 
of @ calendar year expire Dec. 31 of the following year. 


“United World Federalists will not knowingly admit or permit 
as members persons who are Communist or Fascist or others who 
seek to overthrow the Government of or, in the interests of a 
foreign power, seek to weaken the United States, or to change its 
form of government by other than constitutional means.’’ By-laws 
of United World Federalists, Inc. 


TRADING POST 


Maryland 


UWF of Md. has 3000 Christmas cards from last year 
which it is willing to sell at a discount to other branches 
or chapters. Entire lot, 5¢ per card; lots of 100, 7¢ per 
card; 600, 6¢ per card—all plus postage. Write UWF of 
Md., 2408 N. Charles St., Baltimore 18. 


National (125 Broad Street, New York 4) 


1955—Year or Decision: A Survey of the Clark Proposals 
for Revising the United Nations Charter—A summary of 
Grenville Clark’s proposals for the revising of the UN 
Charter together with study and discussion questions on 
various aspects of these plans. Foreword by John Branch, 
chairman of UWF’s Committee on UN Charter Revision. 
20¢ each. 


THE ANATOMY OF PEACE: A Condensation from the Book 
by Emery Reves—A reprint of the READER'S DIGEST con- 
densed version of the classic on world government. 10¢ 
each. 


Don’t Give Up Your Sovereicnty: Make It Work For 
You—Reprinted from the April issue of THE FEDERALIST, 
this piece by Edward W. McVitty (National Field Direc- 
tor of UWF) is an answer to a number of popular mis- 
conceptions held by opponents of world federation. 2¢ 
each. 


Alloy and Steel 
Plate Fabricators 
for the 
CHEMICAL and 
Allied INDUSTRIES 


reactors, scrubbers, stills, 
deodorizers, evaporators, 
towers, columns, tanks, con- 
densers, kettles, autoclaves 


Colonial is qualified to fabricate processing 
equipment to your special design in addition te 
the well-known units listed above. Thirty-five 
years’ experience in plate fabrication includes 
daily handling of corrosion-resistant solid and 
clad steels empleying modern welding tech- 
niques in accordance with requirements of the 
ASME Code. Equipment sizes—from pilot plant 
to pre-assembled and knocked down sections ef 
any size. Maximum diameter for rail shipment 
12% ft., any practical length. Plate Fabrication 
Bulletin gives data on Colonial’s shep facilities 
and modern fabrication methods. Write today 
for your copy! 


the COLONIAL iron works co. 


17633 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland 10, Ohio 
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Two Reports From WMWFG 


The two letters appearing below were read by the Rev. Donald Harrington before the Sixth Gen- 

eral Assembly in Philadelphia, June 22nd. The first letter is a report from the Rev. Harrington on 

World Movement activities during the past year. The second letter is from MacLean W. McLean, 
secretary-general of WMWFG, to the delegates at the Assembly. 


Donald Harrington 


UWF has been in very close contact with the World 
Movement for World Federal Government during the past 
year. In fact, were I to summarize our recent achieve- 
ments, I would say that the one great area of improvement 
has been in liaison between UWF and the other branches 
of the World Movement. 


For the first time as American federalists, we are 
beginning to have a sense of knowing what is going on 
in the other federalist groups in other parts of the world. 
And for the first time we are able to evaluate the effective- 
ness of different federalist groups in widely scattered 
sections of the earth. This is an important step in the 
evolution to world peace and to MacLean W. McLean, 
former chairman of UWF’s Pittsburgh Area Council and 
the World Movement’s present secretary-general, must go 
a major share of the credit. Mr. McLean has succeeded 
in winning the confidence of most branches and most of 
the personalities in the World Movement. He has accom- 
plished this through his immense understanding of the 
problems of federalist organizations everywhere and by 
his aid in solving those problems. 


Coming up shortly are three important world federal- 
ist conventions that will further serve to bind federalists 
of the world closer together. 


During the first eleven days of August, there will be 
a preparatory conference of the World Movement in Hol- 
land. Its main business will be to lay the groundwork for 
the 1953 Congress of the World Movement for World 
Federal Government in Copenhagen. 


Another meeting is being held in London during the 
last week in September. This is the first official congress 
of the World Association of Parliamentarians for World 
Government, the organization of the world’s parliamen- 
tarians formed at London last year. The primary work 
of this conference will be the consideration of amendments 
to the United Nations Charter. The meeting may very 
well prove to be one of the most important international 
governmental or semi-governmental conferences that has 
ever been held. 


In November, the first Asiatic Federalist Conference 
will be held at Hiroshima, Japan. It is hoped the necessary 
funds can be raised to send Mr. McLean to this confer- 
ence. Should he attend, he would stop off in Korea and 


talk to new federalist groups there and in the Philippines, 
Indonesia and India. There are so many important things 
that can be done in that part of the world that we feel it 
very important that Mr. McLean should be there. 

These are the basic things I have to report for the 
World Movement for World Federal Government. I feel 
that the investments which we have made, small as they 
have been, have brought concrete and important results, 
and that the work is just beginning to become really 
effective. 


MacLean W. McLean 


Since Asheville, the imaginations of our people in 
UWF have been undergoing a “stretching” process. Grad- 
ually we have, most of us, expanded our understanding 
of the necessity for personal responsibility on the local 
level to that of our area, state and country. Finally, al- 
most without knowing it, many of us have come to realize 
that this idea of a World Movement for World Federal 
Government is our responsibility . . . that it is not some 
other people—in Paris or Amsterdam or New York—but 
rather ourselves, each of us and all together throughout 
the world who are world federalists. 


This expanding process has been slow, but an analysis 
of the subject matter put out by UWF during the last 
five years would, I am certain, prove that the percentage 
of space devoted to extra-national activities and problems 
has been progressively increasing. If we look back five 
years, we will realize how few of our members were aware, 
until lately, of the World Movement. 


In these days of emotional nationalisms, of stark 
fears and hatreds, nurtured by bare-faced power-politics, 
it may well be of historic significance that the UWF mem- 
bership has remained capable of retaining and even in- 
creasing its understanding and belief in the idea of unity 
in diversity. 

World events have again and again challenged the 
fundamental ideas for which we federalists stand. At every 
level we have lost the weak, the uncertain, the fair-weather 
friends among us. They have weeded themselves out. The 
one idea which is perhaps most important may be 
paraphrased in a conviction that if in “Union there is 
strength,” then in World Union alone lies the strength 
necessary to solve the basic problem of our common 
worldwide civilization. 
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The policy of 
UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS, Inc. 
WE BELIEVE: 


@ The dignity of the individual and his God-given rights to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness are among the highest aspirations of men everywhere; 


@ Warfare has now become so destructive that these rights are universally endangered; 


@ “To secure these rights governments are instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed;” 


@ As men in the past have created national governments to secure those rights which 
local governments were unable to guarantee so we must now create a limited world govern- 
ment adequate to afford the protection against war which national governments can no 
longer effectively provide; 


@ War is not inevitable: it can be prevented by the action of men through creation 
of a limited world government; 


@ A limited world government must have powers adequate to enforce disarmament 
in all nations, to prevent aggression and to maintain peace; 


@ A limited world government should have direct jurisdiction over the individual in 
those matters within its authority; 


@ A world government should be federal in form, and limited in power, having 
only those powers specifically granted to it; 


@ All powers not specifically granted to a world government should be reserved to 
the national governments, thus guaranteeing to each nation complete internal sovereignty 
to manage its domestic affairs. 


To These Ends— 


WE REAFFIRM our continuing support of the United Nations; 


WE CALL FOR the United States immediately to declare that it is a fundamental objective of United States 


foreign policy to support and strengthen the United Nations and to develop it into a world 
federal government with limited powers adequate to make, enforce and interpret world 


laws to maintain peace and prevent aggression. 


WE URGE all individuals and organizations seeking this great aim to work with us toward this objective. 


Adopted by the Sixth General Assembly, United World 
Federalists, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., June 21, 1952. 


